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changes his habits and abilities as he grows. Therefore, Gesell says
the child must be treated in relation to no one but himself. In order
to avoid generalities Gesell draws psychological portraits, describ-
ing the growth process, in which he distinguishes four basic fields of
behavior: language behavior, motor characteristics, adaptive be-
havior, and personal-social behavior.
The methods used in child study are, more than in other psy-
chological approaches, determined by the philosophy of the experi-
menter. The empiricists emphasize the environment as the dominant
influence in forming personality. The nativists stress the factor of
heredity. The behaviorists observe and measure a child's overt be-
havior, putting into the foreground the evaluation of quantitative
data*(56D> 592) The psychoanalysts try to detect the underlying moti-
vations, being mainly interested in the evaluation of qualitative dif-
ferences/196' 335) The Gestalt psychologists emphasize the frame of
reference, the "whole" to which a part refers, and the dynamic re-
lationship of manifestations/340' 366) What appear to be two cases
of the same objective behavior may prove fundamentally different
when the accompanying phenomena of consciousness are taken into
consideration.
The present author, presenting an approach by his experimental
depth psychology, (610~615) wishes to emphasize the unity between
goal and means of investigation, the goal being the depth of the
child's personality and the means being the experimental method.
From the viewpoint of the depth of personality as a goal, converging
methods have to be designed because the "depth" of the individual
child has no fixed point but can only be searched for by the cross-
point of various reactions. The methods do not consist of an aimless
collection and verification of data but are conceived with a view to
evolving some hypotheses on the structure of the child's personality.
On the other hand, an objection to the accumulation of isolated and
unrelated observations is paralleled by an objection to the projection
of a ready-made hypothesis upon data before their experimental
verification. The experimenter should not start with any hypothesis
whatsoever, but he should first explore the unknown region of the
child's behavior in order to have a hypothesis suggested by the ma-
terial observed, and not by the observer.
DIFFERENCES OF APPROACH IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES,
PSYCHOLOGY, AND CHILD STUDY
Psychology differs from the natural sciences in several basic re*
spects, of which we mention only a few: The material of psychology